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A DIFFICULT PASSAGE IN AN AMARNA LETTER 

In one of the letters of Burraburiash to Amenhotep IV we have the 
following lines: A amMa sa-rm-a ™§vAa-at-rm ak-kaf<i-a-'& i-na ri-si ki-i 
ul-zi-zu-su a-na pa-ni-su iz-za-az (Kn. 8:38 f.). Of these the current trans- 
lation runs thus: "and ever since (after) Shutatna of Akko stood another 
man on his head, he [the man] stands before him." The last clause is sup- 
posed to mean that the man became his servant; but the meaning of the 
&st is obscure. Weber (in Knudtzon, Die el-Amama Tafeln, p. 1027) 
thinks we may have an allusion to some symbolical ceremony through which 
the man lost his freedom. But this is not very satisfactory. I have had a 
solution of this passage in mind for some years, but have been hesitant 
about putting it into print. It may seem somewhat "wild." 

Instead of i-na ri-si I would read i-^na tal-lim. In every other case 
in the Amarna Letters where the word for "head" is written phonetically it 
appears as ri-e-si. That is, the long vowel is indicated by the e (see the 
Glossar in Knudtzon's work, p. 1497). On the other hand tal-lim presents 
no difficulty. The word tallu is found a number of times in the Letters 
(Glossar, p. 1528). It is written phonetically, ta-lu, ta-al-lum, and also 
ideographically, i?Z = toHw. It is the name of some kind of vessel. Some of 
these toWM-vessels were small, si'^rw, and were made of, or covered with, 
gold or silver; others were made of bronze. In some Cassite Period texts, 
whose date is about the same as that of the Amarna Letters, the ^^vatu ^j _ 
karpatuigiiy^ is listed as a container of vegetables (plants and wood). Cf. 
Clay, BE, XIV, 163, 40 f.; also Meissner, SAI, Index, under tallu. My 
translation reads: "after, that is, ever since Shutatna of Akko stood up 
another man in a toMzt-vessel, he stands before him." 

Note what goes before in the letter. Some Babylonian merchants 
took advantage of an ambassadorial caravan headed for Egypt to gain a 
safe passage to Canaan. After Ahu-tabu, the Babylonian messenger, had 
gone on to Egypt, two Canaanite chieftains, Shumadda and Shutatna, 
sent out their men and captured the Babylonian merchants in IJinnatuni 
(cf. Josh. 19:14). "They killed my merchants and took their money." 
In lines 35 f., we get some of the details. "After Shumadda had chopped 
off the feet of one of my men, he kept him with him." Then comes the pas- 
sage under discussion. We expect it to contain the account of some outrage 
which was even more dastardly than that mentioned in the preceding sen- 
tence. According to my interpretation of the passage, the Babylonian 
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merchant was put into a vessel, whether dead or alive one cannot determine, 
and kept on exhibition before Shutatna. 

Shumadda and Shutatna were probably not the first, and certainly not 
the last, Canaanite princes to indulge in rude horseplay with foreigners. 
We think of Wenamon and his humiliating experiences on the way to, and at, 
Byblos; more particularly of Zakar-baal's kind offer to have him taken to 
see the tombs of some previous Egyptian messengers who had visited the 
city, had been detained there seventeen years, and had finally died there. 
We also recall that the servants whom David had sent on a friendly mission to 
Hanun, the son of Nahash, were compelled, because of ignominious treat- 
ment, to tarry in Jericho until their beards had grown — also until they had 
made a visit to one of the sartorial establishments of that city. This sort of 
grim humor is characteristic of the East. The Arabian Nights and all the 
modern Arabic stories one hears are full of it. If the Babylonian merchant 
was held in the vessel alive, it probably means that he was kept penned up 
there like a dog in a cage. Ashurbanipal's treatment of Uaite (Rassam 
Cylinder, IX, 103 f .) comes to mind.^ But he may have been dead. Again 
one thinks of Ashurbanipal. Nabu-bel-shumate, grandson of Merodach- 
baladan, had thrown off the yoke of Ashurbanipal and had put his trust 
in the Elamites. But on the approach of Ashurbanipal's messengers, Nabu- 
bel-shumate lost courage and had his armor-bearer cut him down with his 
sword. Next Ummanaldas, the Elamite, got scared, laid the corpse of the 
Babylonian prince in salt, and sent it, together with the head of the armor- 
bearer to Ashurbanipal, who " made him more dead than he had been before." 
Perhaps Shutatna kept his Babylonian specimen in brine. 
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■ Cf. Tamerlane's abuse <rf Bayezid or Bajazeth, as portrayed in Christopher Mar- 
lowe's Tamburlaine the Great, Part I, Act IV, scenes 2f. 



